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CHAP #LEL ELS 


A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 


Hindostan, and the adjacent Countries. By Walter Ha- 
inilton, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 1597. London, 1820. 


Tue British empire in India, isa subject which the phi- 
losopher and the politician must contemplate with asto- 
nishment. Little more than two centuries have elapsed 
since a few British merchants humbly solicited the princes 
of India for permission to traffic in their territories; a 
small settlement was formed at Madras, in 1639, with a 
territory five miles along sliore, and one inland; scarcely 
any progress was made in gaining territorial acquisitions 
for more than a century afterwards ; and so late as the year 
1746, the English factor, says Col. Fitzclarence, sat at his 
desk trembling at the nod of the meanest of the Mogul’s 
officers, and treated with the greatest insolence and op- 
pression; with no higher military character under ‘his di- 
rection, than a peon*, stationed neara bale of goods; with 
a jurisdiction not extending beyond a court-yard of aware- 
house connected with it. Such was the contemptible 
state of the British power in India seventy years ago. 
Now, the British dominion embraces nearly the whole of 
that vast region, which extends from Cape Cormorin to 
the mountains of Tibet, and from the mouths of the Brah- 
mapootra to the sources of the Indus, comprising a ter- 
ritory of 533,000 British square miles, and a population of 
53,000,000. ‘The only independent states now remaining 
in Hindostan, are the Nepaul Raja,—the Lahore Raja, 
(Runjeet Singh,)—the Ameers of Sinde,—The Domeni- 
cus of Sindia,—and the Cabul Sovereign, forming together 
‘territory of 277,000 square miles, and a population of 
only 11,000,000 of inhabitants, 

But it will excite still greater surprise, when our readers 
ire told, that 83,000,000 of people are governed by less 
than 40,000 Europeans. This simple fact speaks voluines 
in favour of the British government in India, notwith- 
standing the acts of individual oppression that may have 
been committed, Mr. Hamiiton, speaking of the forma- 
tou of this mighty empire, says, ‘it has been urged on by 
‘ircumstances so uncontrolable, has been so fervently de- 
precated by the ruling authorities, both at home and 
abroad, and so peremptorily interdicted by the strongest 
*gislative enactments, that its acquisition under such cir- 
om almost appears like a dispensation of Provi- 
theves _ that, though there may have been cases, al- 
saan h rapes be difficult to indicate them, where the 
he oF gaining a political ascendency, or too hasty 
vin Te Sa attack, have led the govern- 
Ci _ ities which might have been avoided : but 
ithe, oa ustory of the British empire in India is, that 

€n wantonly assailed, the unprovoked exemy has 


* Peon—a footman, or foet soldier. 
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been conquered, and the possessions wrested from him 
and retained, not merely as a legitimatecompensation, but 
also on the consideration of self-defence.’ 

The work of Mr. Hamilton is intended to reduce the 
geography. of Hindostan to a more systematic form than 
has yet been attempted, and to present a description of its 
internal economy. This, it must be confessed, is a work of 
great difficulty, requiring the most indefatigable industry 
and research. The subject has, however, fallen into good 
hands; for independent of the host of printed documents to 
which Mr. H. has had recourse, he bas also had access to 
the manuscript records deposited at the India Board, 
which contain the returns made half yearly from each pre- 
sidency, of the political, financial, and judicial condition 
of their respective governments. Manuscripts at the In- 
dia House, and several other documents of a confidential 
nature, entirely out of the reach of authors in eral, 
have also contributed to render the work of Mr. H. as 
complete as circumstances could possibly permit. 

After giving a brief but general account of Hindostan, 
Mr. H. proceeds to describe the particular provinces, in 
all their geographical, statistical, financial, and historical 
details, Into these we shall not enter, but select a few of 
the most prominent feafures or —T passages that we 
meet with; but first, we shall give a few particulars re- 
specting this vast empire. 

Hindostan is situated in the south-eastern quarter of 
Asia, where it is nearly comprebended between the lati- 
tudes of 8° and 35° north, and the longitudes of 08, and 
92° east. The extreme length, from north to south, is 
about 1900 miies, and the extreme breadth, from east to 
west, about 1500. The superficial area of the whole ts 
1,280,000 English square miles. Within the geographi- 
cal limits of Hindostan, every degree of temperature 1s to 
be found, from burning heat to perpetual congelation ; 
but, with the exception of an Alpine tract among the nor- 
thern mountains, the climate is strictly tropical, and pro- 
motes the growth of all congenial fruits, plants, and ve- 
cetables, in the most luxuriant profusion. Mrnerals are 
abundant, but little worked; but the glory of Hindostan 
is its noble rivers, and more especially the venerabie 
Ganges, which at once fertilizes the soil and serves for the 
transport of its matured productions, There are six rivers 
each of which runs a course of more than 1000 miles to the 
sea, viz. the Indas, which is. 1700 miles; the Brahmapu- 
tra, 1650; the Ganges, 1500; the Jumna, (to its june- 
tion with the Ganges, 780,) 1500; Sutulege, 1400; and 
Jhylum, 1250. notes Ta 

The two great religions persuasions of Hindostan, are 
the Hindoo and Mahommedan, whose relative oumbers 
are in the proportion of seven of the former to one of the 
latter. Christianity has not yet made much progress: 
throughout the whole of Hindostan, there are not more 
than half a million who profess it. There are no means ot 
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ascertaining the exact population or area of Hindostan ; 
but Mr. Hamilton gives the following table as an approx- 
imation tothe truth, and the best that ould be made 
from existing \\ocuments :— 


TABLE 


Of the relative Area and Population of the AZodern States of 
Hindostan, for A. D. \820. 


British square 




















miles. Population. 
Bengal, Bahar, and Benares ........ 162,000 39,000,000 
Additions in Hindostan since A. D. 
’ i hdli nad geod oe Reae a 148,000 18,000,000 
Gurwal, Kumaon, and the tract be- 
tween the Sutuleje and Jumma.. 18,000 500,000 
Under the Bengal Presidency ...... 328,000 57,500,000 
Under the Madras Presidency..... 154,000 15,000,000 
Under the Bombay Presidency.... 11,000 2,500,000 
Territories in the Decan, &c. ac- 
quired since 1815, and not yet at- 
tached toanypresidency.... .... 60,000 8,500,000 
‘1 otal under the British government 553,000 83,000,000 
British allies and tributaries. 
Tee Ss Bosh ies kse dsc dines os 96,000 10,000,000 
The Nagpoor Raja............... 70,000 3,000,000 
‘Phe King of Oude................ 20,000 3,000,000 
The Guicowar................--.. 18,000 2,000,000 
Kotah 6500, Boondee 2500, Bopaul , 
hh hhh ih ebed od 00 00° re ere 14,000 1,500,000 
‘The Mysore Raja................ 27,000 3,000,000 
‘TO BOOTED TRIB oo 0s cc cccesess 14,000 1,500,000 
‘Travancore 6000, Cochin 2000..... 8,000 1,000,000 
Under the Rajas of Joudpoor, Jey- 
poor, Odeypoor, Bicanere, Jes- 
selmere, and other Rajpoot chiefs ; 
Holcar, Ameer Khan, the Row of 
Cutch, and innumerable other 
petty native chiefs; Seiks, Gonds, 
Bheels, Coolies, and Catties, all 
comprehended within the line of 
British protection......... 55 283,000 15,000,000 
Total British and their allies 1,103,000 123,000,000 
Independent states. 
The Nepaul Raja................ 53,000 2,000,000 
‘Vhe Lahore Raja (Runjeet Singh). —50,0v0 3,000,000 
The Ameersof Sinde ............ 24,000 1,000,000 
The Dominions of Sindia......... 40,000 4,000,000 
The Cabul Sovereign.......... 10,000 1,000,000 
Grand total of Hindostan 1,280,000 134,000,000 


Most of the chief towns of Hindostan are comprehended 
within the British dominions; the largest are Benares, 
containing a population of 600,000; Calcutta, 500,000; 
and Surat, 450,000. Madras has a population of 300,000, 
and Bombay, 170,000. According to official returns, 
transmitted in 1805, the total number of British born 
subjects in Hindostan, was 31,000. Of these, 22,000 
were in the army, as officers and privates; the civil officers 
of government, of all descriptions, were about 2000; the 
free merchants and mariners, about 5090. Since this 
date, no detailed reports have been published, but there is 
reason to believe, that the number of British born sub- 
jects.iu Hindostan does not exceed 40,000 at the present 


time. Tie army consists of the King’s troops, regulars, | 


22,550; the company’s Europeans, 7703 ; native cavalry, 


iufantry, and artillery, 152,585; inaking the total of re-| 





——_ 
gulars, 182,838 : the irregulars, which are all natives 8 
24,741. The British armies actually in the field a 
the campaign of 1818, amounted to 95,000 fighting men 

The total revenue of every description, accruing to th. 
British government in Hindostan, in 1817-18, was me 
mated at 156,871,060 sicca rupees, to which adding the ac- 
quisitions of 1818, amounting to 14,358,953 rupees 
makes the total 171,230,000, or 19,862,680]. The ao. 
gregate debt of the three presidencies is 34,000,099 
sterling: 

The first and the most important province described }y 
Mr. H.is Bengal, in which we find an interesting account 
of the river Ganges, Its source is 12,914 feet above the 
level of the sea; at 500 miles from the sea, it is thirty feet 
deep, when the river is at its lowest :-— 


‘ The descent of this river is about nine inches per mile; 
but the windings are so great as to reduce the declivity to Jess 
than four inches per mile. In the dry season, the mean rate 
of motion is less than three miles per hour. In the we 
season, and while the waters are draining off from the inun- 
dated lands, the current runs from five to six miles an hour, 
and there are instances of its running seven and eight, in par- 
ticular situations. 

‘ The Ganges owes part of its increase to the rain that falls 
in the mountains, although it does not appear to be much af- 
fected by melting of the snow early in spring. The sumtotal 
of its rising is thirty-two feet, out of which it rises fifteen and-a- 
half feet by the latter end of June, and the rainy season does 
not properly begin in most of the flat countries until about that 
time. Inthe mountains, the rains begin early in April, and by 
the end of that month, when the rain water has reached Ben- 
gal, the rivers begin to rise by very slow degrees, the increase 
being only one inch per day for the first fortnight. It then 
gradually augments to two and three inches, before any quan- 
tity of rain has fallen in the countries ; and when the rain be- 
comes general, its increase, at a medium, is five inches per 
day. By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal, 
contiguous to the Ganges and Brahmaputra, are overflowed, 
and form an inundation of more than one hundred miles in 
width, nothing appearing but villages and trees, and here and 
there the artificial site of an abandoned village, appearing like 
an island.’ | 

‘The quantity of water discharged by the Ganges, in one 
second of time, during the dry season, is 80,000 cubit feet, 
but the river, when full, having twice the volume of water In 
it, and its motion being accelerated in the proportion of five 
to three, the quantity discharged at that season is 405,000 ci’ 
bic feet. Taking the medium of the whole year, it will be 
nearly 180,000 cubic feet per second of time. When the 
inundation is drawing off, the quantity of sand and soll ying 
suspension by the waters of the Ganges is so great, that in - 
year 1794, one of the mouths of the Shagirathi, that opened zt 
Sadigunge, in Bengal, nearly opposite to Sooty, full five miles 


ss 
} in length, was filled up to nearly on a level with the cont 


guous country, in the course of a week, although it must 
have contained above 900,000,000 solid feet. 


Agriculture is little attended to in Bengal ; the i 
plements are bad, and the want of capital prevents! : 
subdivision of labour. Every manufacturer, and id 
artist working on his own account, conducts the 9 
process of his art, from the formation of his tools, to © 
sale of his production :— - 

‘A cultivator in Bengal, who employs servants, onigl 
one for each plough, and pays him monthly wages, ¥ " oy 
an average, do not exceed one rupee per month ; a 
very cheap district, the wages are so low as half a rape i. 
the task, on the medium of one third of an acre Ae nerds- 
completed by noon. The cattle are then left to te a 
man’s Care, and the ploughman follows other occupai™ 


if 
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-ag the remainder of the day. Generally, he cultivates some 
os on his own account, and this he commonly rents from his 
employer for payment in kind. If the herd be sufficiently 
; serous to occupy one person, a servant is entertained, and 
Saas in food, money, and clothing, to the value of one ru- 
or anda half per mensem. The plough itself costs less 
shan a rupee. Phe cattle employed in husbandry are of the 
sinailest kind ; the cost, on an average, are not more than five 
cupees, each. The price of labour may be computed from the 
usual hire of a plough with its yoke of oxen, which may be 
stated on the medium to be about 4d. per day. The cleaning 
of the rice is executed with a wooden pestle and mortar, the 
allowance of husking it being nearly uniform ; the person 
performing this, contracts to deliver back § of the wei ht 
in clean rice, the surplus, with the chaff or bran, paying for 
the labour. Five quarters of rice per acre are reckoned a 
jarge produce, and areturn of fifteen for one on the seed.’ 


From the account of Calcutta, we extract the following 


particulars :-— 

‘The European society in Calcutta is numerous, gay, and 
convivial, and the fetes given by the governors general, 
splendid and well arranged. Each of the principal officers of 
vovernment have their public days for the reception of their 
friends, independent of which, not a day passes, particularly 
during the cold season, without several large dinner parties 
being formed, of from thirty to forty. A subscription assembly 
also subsists, but it is unfashionable, although it is the only 
place of public amusement, the society being much sub- 
divided into parties. 

‘Itis usual to rise early, in order to enjoy the cool air of the 
morning, which is particularly pleasant before sun-rise. Be- 
twixtone and two a meal is taken, which is called tiffin, after 
which many retire to bed for two or three hours. The dinner 
is commonly after sunset, which necessarily keeps the guests 
up until midnight. The viands are excellent, and served in 
great profusion ; and as the heat of the climate does not ad- 
mit of their being kept, great part are at last thrown out to 
the pariah dogs, and birds of prey. The lower orders of Por- 
tuguese, to whom alone they could be serviceable, cannot 
constane the whole: and the religious prejudices ofthe native 
servants, prevent their tasting any food prepared by persons 
not of their caste or religion. To this circumstance is to be at- 
tributed the amazing flocks of crows, kites, and vultures, 
which, undisturbed by man, live together in amicable society, 
and almost cover the houses and gardens. In their profes- 
sion of scavengers, the kites and crows are assisted during the 
day by the voracious adjutant stork, and after sunset by pariah 
dogs, foxes, and jackals, which then emerge from the neigh- 
bouring jungles, and with their howls make night hideous. 

‘The wines chiefly drank are Madeira and claret: the for- 
mer, Which is excellent, during the meal, the latter afterwards. 

‘The claret being medicated for the voyage, is by some 
considered too strong, and both sorts of wine incur great 
danger from the musk rats, which, though simall, have so 
strong asmell, that if one of them gets into a chest of wine, 
every bottle of wine it passes over smells so disagreeably, and 
“cquiresso disgusting a flavour;that it is not drinkable. 

‘The Calcutta market supplies a great variety of game, 
such as snipes, wild ducks, partridges, and different species of 
the ortolan tribe ; the whole comparatively cheap. ‘The wild 
venison is much inferior to that of Britain, but the park or stall 
'ed is equally good. The hare is a very poor creature, and 
differs in many qualities from that of Britain, being deficient 
‘N size, strength, and swiftness, which observation applies also 
to the Bengal fox, which is a very contemptible animal. The 
tables of the gentlemen in Calcutta, are distinguished by a vast 
Profusion of most beautiful fruits, procured at a very moder- 
ate expense, such as pine apples, plantains, mangoes, pome- 
ri or shaddocks, melons of all sorts, oranges, custard ap- 
“ee guavas, ee ety and an endless variety of other or- 
‘hard fruits. But the great luxury of Calcutta is the mangoe 


‘sh, (so named from its appearing during the mangoe seasep,) 





——-~ = 
the taste and flavour of which can never be sufficiently extol- 
led. By the natives they are named the tapaswi (penitent, ) 
fish, (abbreviated by Europeans to tipsy,) from their resemb- 
ling a class of religious penitents, who ought never to shave. 

‘ The usual mode of visiting is in palanquins, but many gen- 
tlemen have carriages adapted to the climate, and the breed 
of horses has lately been greatly improved. It is universally 
the practice to drive out between sunset and dinner, and as it 
becomes dark, servants with torches go out and meet their 
inasters, and run before the carriages with an astonishing rapi- 
dity, and for a wonderful length of time. It was formerly the 
fashion, and it is still adhered to up the country, for gentlemen 
to dress in white cotton jackets on all occasions, being 
well suited to the climate, but being thought too much of an 


undress for public occasions, they are now laid aside for coats 
of English cloth. 


_ Thecompany’s servants in India are liberally paid, and 
it 1s not surprising that so many rapid fortunes are made 
in acountry that affords such facilities :— 


‘ The body of servants who fill the commercial, political, fi- 
nancial, and judicial offices in Bengal, are supplied by annual 
recruits of young officers, under the appellation of writers, 
who generally leave England for India about the age of 
eighteen : when they have completed three years’ residence 
in the country, they are eligible to an office of 5001. per an- 
num emolument, upwards ; after six years, to 15001. per an- 
num, upwards; after nine, to 3000]. upwards; and after 
twelve years, to 4000]. per annum, or upwards. The direc- 
tors of the company generally appoint annually about thirty 
writers forthe civil service at the three presidencies. In 181), 
the number of civil servants in Bengal was 301; under the 
Madras presidency, 206, and under that of Bombay, 74 ; in 
all, 671. The pay, allowances, and emoluments of the civil 
power in Bengal, including European uncovenanted assistants, 
amounted, in 181},to 1,045,400).’ 


Among the customs of the Bengalese, the following is 
not the least singular :— 


‘In many parts of Bengal, an absurd custom prevails, whici: 
frequently occasions much damage to the farmers; whena rich 
man dies, and the ceremony in commemoration of ancestors has 
been performed, a young bull is consecrated, with much so- 
lemnity, to Siva, and married to four young cows; after which 
he is marked and turned loose. He may then go where he 
pleases, and it is not lawful to beat him, even if he be eating 
a valuable crop, or enters a shop, and there devours the grain 
exposed to a. The sufferers shout and makea noise to 
drive him away, but he soon despises this vociferation, and 
eats heartily until he is satisfied. ‘These consecrated bulls 
become, in consequence of these free quarters, very fat, and 
are fine animals to look at, but very destructive. ‘The wives 
are given away to Brahmins, and he seldom sees them again. 
The two last Rajahs of Dinagepoor, among other expedients 
which they devised with great success to ruin themselves, 
consecrated in this manner about 2000 cows; and as no per- 
son presumed to molest the sacred animals, the vicinity soon 
became desolate, and the magistrate was at last compelled to 
sell them all, except 100, which were left with the widow to 
soothe her misfortunes.’ 


The account of the Hindoos furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing extracts :-— 


‘The dress of the Hindoo men of rank has become nearly 
the same with that of the Mahommedans. Athome, however, 
the Hindoo men, and on all occasions their women, retain al- 
most entirely their native dress, which is happily suited to the 
climate, and requires neither buttons, strings, nor pins. This 
consists of various pieces of cloth wrapped round them, with- 
out havmg been sown together in any form, and only kept 
fixed by having the ends thrust under the folds. The needle 
appeassto have been totally unknown to the genuine Hin- 
doos, for is there any distinct Hindco word for sewing, ex- 
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cept that used for passing the shuttle in the act of weaving. 
The head is kept bare, both out of doors and at home; nor do 
they ever wear stockings. The rich men wear shoes down 
at the heel, covered with gold and silver thread, and turning 
up at the toe like the curl of apig’s tail. The poorer Benga- 
lese have only a shred of cloth tied round their loins,to cover 
their nakedness. The females are remarkably fond of trinkets, 
which they fix in their nose, hair, on their forehead, ears, arms, 
wrists, and ancles. Rings, of silver and gold, are universally 
worn; and few are so very poor as not to have a silver ring 
of some sort. The Hindoo married women use red lead as an 
ornament, but instead of painting their cheeks, like the Euro- 
pean ladies, they rub it on their foreheads. They also tinge 
their fingers and nails, and paint round the soles of their feet 
with red. The destructive female deities consume a great 
deal, asan offering of this pigment is supposed to be particu- 
arly agreeable to them. The Bengal tooth-powder is usually 
composed of myrobalans, of two other fruits, called majaphol 
and tai, of green vitrol, and of iron filings. It is reckoned by 
the natives astrengthener of the gums; and when applied ina 
certain manner, with betel and other substances, it renders 
the teeth extremely black, which is considered ornamental. 
The making of female ornaments gives employment to a great 
niany artists, among whom are the persons who make rings of 
shell lac, which the Mahommedan women wear round their 
arms. They are of various colours, and are, in fact, a hard 
sealing-wax. The Hindoo females use bracelets of shells, 
which are cut with a semi-circular saw, and polished by rub- 
bing on a sand stone. In compliment, awoman is commended 
when she is described as walking like a duck or an elephant. 
‘The teeth are beautiful when like the seeds of the pomegra- 
nate, (black and red;) the nose, when like the beak of a par- 
rot; the hands and feet like a water lily; the hair, when black 
as acloud; the chin, when resembling a mangoe ,; and the 
lips, when like the fruit of talacucha. 

‘ But many and severe are the hardships imposed on Hin- 
doo widows of pure caste. They are stript of numerous orna- 
ments which they enjoyed while children and wives, and are 
not allowed to wear ared border on their dress. ‘hey are 
compelled tosleep on the ground, exposed to insects and ver- 
min, and to act as menial servants to the vain beauties who 
are decked out in the ornaments of which they have been de- 
prived. Women of a highspirit often prefer the funeral pile, 
while many others submit with patience, especially in the fa- 
inilies of landholders, where they have young sons incapable 
of managing their affairs ; others, to escape these harsh regu- 
lations, seek refuge in a brothel. A pure Hindoo of Bengal, 
however, is on no account permitted to keep a concubine ; and 
it is chiefly inthe north-eastern parts, where the female man- 
ners are relaxed, that Hindoo families keep many female ser- 
vants. Inthe south, where the manners of Bengal are more 
strictly observed, most of the women servants are old, and are 
chiefly employed in Mahommedan families.’ 

‘In Bengal, the common washermen are almost all Hin- 
doos of a very low tribe, and have no capital. ‘The common 
people occasionally goto a tank, or to the riverside, and 
wash the cloths in which they are dressed, for they seldom 
have any changes. Almost all the taylors are Mahommedans, 
the needle having apparently been totally unknown to the 
Hindoos. A great propertion of the barbers are Hindoos, area 
pure tribe, and shave without soap. In the country they attend 
at all markets, when they shave the beards, and cut the nails 
of those who employthem. farmers and labourers shave only 
once a month, and generally pay the barber in grain. Rich 
men often keep barbers, who shave them, pick their ears, cut 
the nails, crack their joints, and knead their bodies, to which 
operation the natives are much attached. Ten days after a 
woman has been delivered, the nails both of her and her child 
are-cut by the barber. No native woman,except a prostitute, 
will allow her hair to be cut, such care of her person being 
deemed incompatible with modesty.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems 
By John Keats, Author of Endymion. ) 


se 12mo. ). 19 
London, 1820. Pp. 199, 


Ir is customary in Paris and some other places, to present 
their friends on New Year’s Day with some expressive 
wishes for their future happiness, wealth, or success, jy, 
such matters as may be deemed most agreeable. Follow. 
ing this example, we will, at Midsummer instead o! 
Christmas, offer Mr. Keats our wishes, and, whether 
they may be agreeable or not, we assure him they are 
sincere. First, then, we wish that he would renounce aij 
acquaintance with our metropolitan poets. Secondly, that 
he would entirely abandon their affected school, instead 
of being a principal supporter of it ; and, exiling himself 
for twelve months to North Wales or the Highlands of 
Scotland, trust to nature’s ever varying scene and his own 
talents. And, lastly, until he does all this, we wish that 
he would never write any poem of more than an hundred 
verses at the utmost. Of the propriety of this last piece 
of advice, we believe all who have read his works will be- 


}come sensible, and were any other argument wanting, the 


volume before us would furnish it. 


We believe there is a sort of fashion observed by authors 
or booksellers, to place the longest poems at the com- 
mencement of a volume, although we are convinced it is 
often an injudicious one; we would rather tempt the rea- 
der by some short and delicate morceau than run the 
hazard of exhausting his patience or exciting his disgust, 
by putting the worst piece in the front ranks, because it 
is largest. Lamia and Isabella, and the Eve of St. Agues 
have some fine passages, but we can award them no 
higher praise. Among the minor poems, many of which 
possess considerable merit, the following appears to be the 
best :— 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. “ 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
_ ‘Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-tring’d legend haunts about thy shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these ?, What maidens lot! 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstacy : 


‘ 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter: therefore, ye soft pipes, play 0; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, — 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve: 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou Jove, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy happy bough! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new, 
More happy Jove! move happy happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young, 
All breathing human passion far above, ; 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 


A burning forehead, and a parching tongue: 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all he silken flanks with zg garlands drest 3 ? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built var aa a citadel, 
Is emptied of this fold, this pious mern ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought, 
As doth eternity: cold pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
« Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’’—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 


x 


There is a pretty idea, happily expressed, in the follow- 
lus 3 ode :— 


‘ Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new, 
Yea,and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon ; 
With the noise of fountains wond’rous, 
And the parle of voices thund’rous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 

Brows’d by none but Dian’s fawns ; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 

But divine melodious truth ; 
Philosophic numbers smooth ; 
‘Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 

Thus ye live on high, and then 

On the earth ve live again ; 

And the souls ve left behind you 
‘Teach us, here, the w ay to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumber’d never cloying. 
Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 

Of their sorrows and delights ; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 

Of their ‘glor y and their shame ; 
What doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth ! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 


We confess this volume has disappointed us; from Mr. 
Keats’s former productions, we had augured better things, 
and we are contident he can do better; let him avoid all 
sickly affectation on one hand, and unintellible quaintness 
me Enel | Let him avoid coining new words, and give 
a nglish language as it Is taucht and written in the 

eteenth century, and he will have made considerable 





— he 


grogress towards improvement. These poems contain 
many beautiful passages, but they are too thickly strewed 
with the faults we have noticed, to entitle them to more 
than a very qualified approval. 


PPP PPP LOL OE PL OL OLPO LL EPA PBLLLE LE LE 


Letters from Germany and Holland, during the Years 
1813-14; containing a detailed Account of the Operations 
of the British Army in those Countries, and of the 
Attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen-op-zoom, by the 
Troops under the Command of Gen.Sir Thomas Graham, 
K.B. 12mo. pp. 206. London 1820. 


IF the editor of this work had confined himself to select- 
ing such letters of his friend as related to the campaiga in 
the Netherlands, their publication might have beei ac- 
ceptable, even at the present day, although the lapse of 
SIx years, and the important events that have occurred 
during that period, have co: isiderably weakened their ine 
terest. That every trifling circumstance related by a 
friend, who is in a distant country and ona perilous en- 
terprise, should be considered of importance by the person 
to whom it is addressed, is extremely natural, but as the 
public has nothing to do with those particular sy gag 3 
and affections, it cannot participate in the same feeling 

It was therefore highly injudicious in the editor occupying 
the principal part of this volume with letters containing 
uninteresting details and common-piace observations re- 
specting the proceedings of the army of the Crown Priuce 
of Sweden in Germany. That army, it is known, effected 
nothing until the battle of Leipsic ; indeed, the tardiness 
of Carl John excited a just suspicion, that he wished the 
fate of his old master to be decided before he absolutely 
committed himself or his troops. It is therefore as idle to 
tell us of the transcendant genius of the Crown Prince, as 
to assent that his army took aud destroyed more thau 
20,000 of the enemy, or that Bonaparte had no share in 
raising him to his di; snity in Sweden. Besides, every thing 
of importance res pecting this campaign is to be found, not 
in the letters, but in the general orders and de spatcue 3, 
which are here printed from the cazettes of the time. In 
short, the first hundred pages do not furnish us with an 
observation, or an incident. worthy of notice, unless th 
information that * Gottenberg is hot in the dog days,’ that 
there were ‘heavy showers of rain with thunder > in suim- 
mer, and that the governor of Stralsund is ¢ much broade: 
than he is long,’ cau be considered as such, 

Passing on, then, to the writer’s letter from Tholen 
we meet with an anecdote of the Duke of Clarence, who 
had arrived there on his way to the Hague. The autho- 
rities of the town having waited on lis Royal Highness to 
congratulate him on his arrival in Holland, — 


‘Their senior protestant minister of the town es pS agpeti 
to deliver the address, which he did very much tno the sty! 
of asermon. Among other things, he compli: nented the du 
on having had the courage to sleep within three short eink ot 
an enemy’s garrison: Here, his Royal Highness stopt the 
divine, and with a benevolent smile informed the good p stor, 
that a British prince always slept in security where he had a 


Biitish soldier to guard his pillow,’ ‘ 

In the attack on Merxem, we have another anecdote ot 
the royal duke. The writer says :— 

‘No man amongst us shewed more an xiety or more dete: 
mined bravery than his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
who, the moment he heard of our advance, left the Hague, , 
and joined us on the evening of the Ist, at Breschat. He 
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accompanied the advanced guard of the Ist division on the 
morning of the 2d, and had several very narrow escapes da- 
ing the attack upon Merxem. .. 
‘ Being on foot, at the head of a column, a musket ball 

assed through his cloak and great coat, carried off the hilt of 
his sword, and afterwards hit an artillery officer in the throat, 
but being too much weakened in force it was unable to pene- 
trate the doublings of his silk bandkerchief, though it bruised 
him considerably. The Prince entered Merxem with the first 
of the troops, and, notwithstanding the severity of the wea- 
ther, did not leave it till very late in the evening. He re- 
mained from day-light till dark in the tower of the church, 
during the whole period of our bombardment. <A bundle of 
straw in a farm house, at a short distance in the rear, served 
him for a bed during the night ; and so much was his Royal 
Highness interested in the operations going on, that he seemed 
quite regardless of hunger, fatigue, or cold, all of which he 
suffered to as great a degree asthe poorest soldier in the ranks. 
He is become quite the idol of our little army.’ 


The details of our unfortunate attack on Bergen-op- 
zoom, are minute and interesting, and with the plan of 
that city, which is annexed, they exhibit in a manner 
which cannot but be gratifying, the ardour, skill, and 
impetuosity of the British troops, who had surmounted so 
many difficulties; and prove that the causes of failure were 
such as no commander could have calculated upon. All 
that the most determined bravery could effect was accom- 
plished, and when it is considered, that eleven out of the 
fifteen bastions were in our possession, it fully justifies 
Sir Thomas Graham (now Lord Lyndoch,) in making the 


‘attack. The account refers so frequently to the plan, that 


we should not be able to make the subject clearly under- 
stood to our readers, nor do we think it necessary, since 
the general features of it and the result are sufficiently 
known. We shall therefore conclude by selecting two 
instances of individual bravery, which,among many others, 
were displayed on this occasion :-— 


‘When it was found likely that the royals would be obliged 
to surrender, an officer, whose name I regret I have not been 
able to learn, but I believe it was Gilbraith, the adjutant, 
offered to wrap the colours about his body, and by swimming 
the ditch, endeavour to make his escape over the broken ice. 
When you reflect that this offer was made at a time when 
nearly 100 cannon could be opened upon him,—when the 
road he had to take was over a part of the Scheldt, which was 
covered with water and broken ice, every step of which was 
dangerous, you will have some idea of the feelings of this 
hero, and ot the respect which he must have had for the ban- 
ner under which he fought. When the 55th regiment was 
ordered to lay down its arms, an officer tore the colours from 
their staff in the face of the enemy, and wrapping them about 
his body, under his waistcoat, actually preserved them, and 
brought them in triumph out of the town.’ 


The letters are written in a neat and familiar style ; and 
the work is well printed, upon fine paper. 


GLLOL SLAF GILLIE PPOETVUP@O+¢OMALAEbEE4LELL 


Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. 
Thomas Smart Hughes. 
(Continued from p. 470.) 
Tne principal part of the second volume is devoted to an 
ac@ount of Albania, and to the history of Ali Pacha’s rise 
and tyranny. As every thing relating to this individual 
has become of increased interest, since it is knqwn that he 
now disputes the Ottoman power, we shall endeavour to 
£§'ve a condensed account of his life. 


Tepeleni, a small town of the Toskides, situated on the 
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left bank of the Adus, or Voiussa, soon after that rive, 


emerges from the straits of K lissura, was the birth-place of 


Ali. His family had been established for several centuries 
in this place, and one of its members, named Muzzo, 
being very successful as a kleftes, or robber, secured the 
lordship of Tepeleni, and transmitted it to his descenq. 
ants. Ali’s grandfather, after whom he is named, was 
considered the greatest warrior of the age. He fel] 
bravely fighting at the celebrated sieze of Corfu, just as 
he had scaled the ramparts, sword in hand, and was ap). 
mating his troops to follow his example. The father of 
our hero, named Vely Bey, was a man of humane disposi- 
tion and excellent character, who died of grief, leaving two 
wives and three children, a daughter and twosons. The 
mother of Ali, and of his sister Shainitza, was a woman of 
uncommon talents, undaunted courage, and determined 
resolution, but fierce and implacable as a tigress, Her 
first act was to get rid of her rival, whom, together with her 
child, she took off by poison, thus securing all the rights 
of property of her husband to Ali, who was born in the 
year 1750, and was now fourteen years of age. The mo- 
ther of Ali, rising superior to the weakness of her sex, car- 
ried a musket against her enemies in the field, at the head 
of her faithful clan, performing all the duties both of ge- 
neral and soldier. In most of these enterprises, she took 
Alias an associate, whom she accustomed to the early pe- 
rils of an active and romantic life, schooling him in the 
knowledge of mankind, and the arts of governing them, 
rather than in the love of book-learning and science. 
Ali’s progress kept pace with her fondest hopes. His 
great object was to secure the attachment of his Albe- 
nian clansmen, in which he completely succeeded :— 


‘ During his military excursions, he traversed this rugged 
country on foot, with his musket over his shoulder, and thence 
acquired a most useful knowledge of all the mountain fast- 
nesses, and every opening for advance or retreat, by constant 
intercouse with his military companions, whose histories anc 
adventures he was accustomed to learn by heart, he so im- 
proved his naturally strong memory, that on some occasions, 
when an old associate in the profession of kleftes has been 
taken and brought before him, he has astonished the culprit, 
before condemnation, with a recital of all the principal events 
of his life, and in the same manner he has enumerated the 
merits of those whom he has rewarded: with regard to be 
exercises, he soon became the best horseman, the sw ew 
runner, and the most expert marksman of his day. — - “ 
governor of ‘Tepeleni, when he visited that place, sp° 
raptures of the young bey’s proficiency in these SF 
early age, and his eyes glistened as he recounted os ot his 
exploits, and the fine manner in which he would lead up ” 
troops to the assault of atown.’ 


It was about this time that the inhabitants of creer 
made a secret expedition by night, against es 
succeeded in carrying off Ali’s mother and sister; = . 
they carried into Gardiki, ¢ and there treated in a eo 
unbecoming the imost rude and savage barbersans, ‘ 
kept in close confinement during the day, and at mg? pi 
round the city by a guard, to every house in manag 
subjected to the brutal passions of its masters. iret 
than a month they continued in this situation, a 
brought to the house of a bey of the family of a * his 
with a few confidential servants, and at the hazar ot a 
life, conducted them out of the city, and brought er All 
safety to Tepeleni, where they found the oa y of 
preparing to attempt their liberation with a yee. ce ha 
troops. When the Gardikiotes found their cap" 
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escaped, they burot to the ground the mansion of the be- 
nevolent bey :— 

‘ This stain upon the honour of Ali’s house, was considered 
indelible but by blood. ‘| he authority of his mother, and the 
never-ceasing entreaties of his sister, who inherited all her 
mother’s spirit, (and who, as the old governor of Tepeleni 
told us, had she been aman, would have fought with Ali inch 
by inch for his dominions,) were exerted to keep alive, with- 
in his heart, the flame of vengeance. The former, on her 
death-bed, conjured her son, with her last breath, never to rest 
tii he had exterminated the guilty race; and the latter, in 
all her conversations with him, ended every speech by the 
expression, that she never could know peace of mind, or die 
with satisfaction, till she had stuffed the couches of her apart- 
ment with the hair of the Gardikiote women. Aftera lapse of 
forty years, the vengeance of these furies was executed to the 
full; by Ali’s stern decree—the guilty, but unfortunate Gar- 
diki is no more, and Shainitza’s head reclines upon the raven 
tresses of its daughters.’ 


Ali’s first campaign against the confederates was not very 
successful, as he wanted troops and money. At length, 
knowing that a very considerable detached portion of his 
enemies were encamped upon the plain, and that the chiefs 
of Argyro-Castro and Gardiki, the most pewerful of his 
opponents, had retired to their respective cities, he deter- 
mined on the most daring expedient. Leaving his bed at 
about midnight, he repaired alone to the camp of the con- 
federates, and, soon after dawn of day, stood in the pre- 
sence of those who sought his life:— 


‘ Astonished at his appearance, they demand the motives of 
his conduct ; when the young chieftain, with a modest but 
undaunted air, thus addresses them: *f The life and fortunes 
of Aliare in your hands; the honour and existence of his 
house depends upon your will: here | am, driven to despair : 
1 have fought till my means are exhausted ; I now throw my- 
self into your power, and you must either destroy or support 
ine against my enemies: but do not deceive yourselves, and 
suppose that you would derive benefit from the death of Ali: 
my enemies are in fact your own, and they seek my destruc- 
tion only tobe enabled the more easily to place the yoke upon 
yournecks. .Vhe chiefs of Argyro-Castro and Gardiki, al- 
ready too formidable for the liberty of their neighbours, will 
pront by my fall to gain the sovereignty of the whole district. 
Tepeleni, strong by nature, fortified by art, and garrisoned by 
my faithful Arnaouts, might, if I were supported, present an 
invincible barrier against their ambitious designs; but if-they 
once gain possession of this fortress, they will not only have 
‘he means of annoying their neighbours, but of securing them- 
selves from all retaliation. Destroy me then, if you please, 


but be assured that my destruction will be the prelude to your 
own.” ? . 


_ Ali succeeded; the men determined not only to spare his 
‘le, but to range themselves under his standard. He now 
took the management of affairs into his own hand, and 
Confined his mother, (whose interference had been inju- 
rious,) to her harem, where she died soon after, but not 
killed by Ali, as has been said. Ali now determined to | 
Pursue that path which at this time frequently conducted 
its followers to the highest honours of the state. He be- 
came a leader of banditti, and in this capacity of kleftes 
$0 infested the mountainous districts of Zagori and Kolo- 
nia, that Kourt Pasha, of Berat, took up arms to defend 
the country, defeated his band, and captured their chief. 
ks sce and beauty of Ali recommended him strongly 
> ‘ avour of his conqueror, and in a war which soon af- 
r broke out between Kourt and the pasha of Scutari, 


he was honourably liberated, and sent back to his native 
place, with many valuable presents. 

Ali resumed his former occupation of kleftes, was taken 
prisoner by the Pasha of Joannina, and had an hair-breadth 
escape from that very capital, where he was destined to 
reign as sovereign. The first act which strongly marked 
the cruel disposition of Ali, his settled principle of revenge, 
and his preference of artifice above open force, was the 
treacherous weans by which he gained possession of Chor- 
movo, a(the very time that he was signing a treaty of al- 
liance with the inhabitants. He massacred the people, 
sold the women into slavery, and razed the town to the 
ground. ‘ Having taken one oan, the head of a family, 
named Prifti, particularly obnoxious to Ali, he ordefed a 
spit to be run through his body, and roasted him alive.’ 
By this horrid act of vengeance, he spread a terror of his 
name throughout the surrounding tribes, many of whom 
submitted, without resistance, to his power. He next at- 
tacked and assassinated the Pasha of Delvino; and em- 
ployed the wealth which he possessed, and the credit he 
had gained by his military talents, in procuring for hiun- 
self the government of Triccala, in Thessaly, to which tie 
was nominated by the Porte, with the title of Pasha of 
Two tails. 

The situation of Triccala was peculiarly adapted to his 
views. It commands the passage of merchandize from 
Joannina to Constantinople, and whoever possesses this 
country, can stop all supplies of corn from the fertile plains 
of Thessaly, upon which the Pashalic of Joannina fre- 
quently depends for the support of its population. Here, 
then, he planted himself, at a time when anarchy and con- 
fusion reigned in the last-mentioned city ; and by foment- 
ing the turbulent and powerful beys into rebellion agains! 
the pasha, and by forging a firman of the Ortoman Porte, 
declaring him Pasha of Joanuina, he gained possession of 
it. His conciliatory conduct reconciled all parties, and a 
numerous and respectable deputation carried a petition to 
Constantinople, and seconding it with bribes to a large 
amount, ultimately prevailed im establishing his usurped 
dominion, 

Having thus established his interest on a firm footiog, 
as well in Constantinople as Albania, and wielding the 
resources of an extensive dominion, Ali began to act upon 
a larger scale. He soon found a pretext for quarelling 
with his neighbour, the Pasha of Arta; he couquered his 
territories, and annexed them as well as the whole of Acar- 
nania to his own dominions. Klissura was next occupied, 
and this was followed by the reduction of Premeti, Osta- 
nizza, and Konitza, all capitals of most important districts, 
which secured the whole course of the Voiussa, from ts 
source in Mount Pindus as far as Tepelem, the native 
territory of Ali. 

While Ali was extending his sway towards the north, 
the southern districts of his dominions were subjected to 
the incursions of the Suliots, a clan contemptible in num- 
bers, but formidable from their warlike character, thetr 
daring courage, and enthusjastic love of liberty. The 
Suliots lived in villages, so situated in the mountains, as 
to render them impregnable. They had a chosen band of 
1000 palikars, all citizens of the four principal towns ; 
but 1500 more were embodied from the seven colonies, 
and the other dependencies during their contests with Ah 
Pasha. The women ot this republic were scarcely »nfe- 
rior to the men in bravery ; troops of heroines constantly 





Ali distinguished himself by so many acts of bravery, that 


attended upon the soldiers to carry provisions and ammu~ 
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nition, to assist the wounded, and, if necessary, to engage 
in battle. The exploits of some of those heroines would 
rival any that are related of ancient or modern times :— 


‘To animate their men the more, the women took prece- 
dence at the wells and fountains, according to the character 
which their husbands bore for bravery, and if a woman had 
the misfortune to be wedded to a coward, she was obliged 
ignominiously to wait till the rest had filled their pitchers. It 
was found that few men could endure the torrent of reproaches 
that was generally poured upon them at the return of their 
indignant spouses. ‘The females of this republic were held in 
such esteem that no man was allowed, under the severest 
penalties, to interfere even in their quarrels, lest by accident 
a woman might be killed ; and whoever committed such an 
act was put to death as a patricide, with the execrations of all 
the citizens. ‘hey had an extraordinary custom in their wars 
of sending out a small body of troops against a superior force, 
and, onthe contrary, a large body against a small one. In 
the first instance, they intimidated their foes, who knew they 
were prepared to conquer or to die; in the latter, they were 
able to secure more prisoners, and gain a greater ransom for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition. Like the ancient 
Spartans, they never inquired about the numbers of an enemy, 
but only where that enemy might be found.’ 

To subdue a people like this by open warfare, was not 
the policy of Ali; he therefore once more had recourse to 
stratagem; by the promise of double pay and other pri- 
vileges, he attempted to gain their alliance and co-opera- 
tion; but, suspecting him, they only sent seventy palikars 
under the command of one of their Captains Tzavella. 
These marched with Aliin the direction of Argyro Castro, 
against which he pretended to lead them, but had scarcely 
proceeded twenty miles before he halted and encamped. 
When the Sahots had unsuspectingly laid down. their 
arms to exercise themselves in manly sports, as was their 
custom, Ali caused them all to be seized and bound in 
fetters except three ; two of these snatching up their wea- 
pons, fuught desperately til they fell covered with 
wounds, whilst the other, a man remarkably swift of foot, 
made his escape, unaurt by a thousand shots that were 
fired after lim, swam over the river Kalamas, and direct- 
1g lis course to Sull, arrived in time to put his country- 
men upon their guard against their insidious enemy. The 
next day, Alt appeared in tgeie district with his whole 
arin yi— 

‘ Ylaving ordered Captain Tzavella to be brought into his 
presence, le promised him the most ampie rewards upon 
condition of his procuring the submission of the republic, with 
the horrible alternative of being flayed alive if his fellow-citi- 
zens continued obstinate in their epposition. ** Release me 
trom my fetters, then,” said Tzaveila, “for my countrymen 
will never submit whilst [ am in your power.’ Ali, how- 
ever, too wary to let his prey escape him thas, demanded 
vhat security he would give for his retura if his mission should 
prove unsuccessful. ‘ My only son Foto, who is a thousand 
times dearer to me, and more valuable to his country, than 
my own life. Upon these conditions, Pzavelia was released, 
wid an equal number of Albanians and Suliots met ai the bot- 


“in of the mountain to exchange the prisoners.’ 


When Tzavella arrived in Suli, he convoked all the 
other Captains in council, and urging them to a vigorous 
defence: Suli was soon armed at all points, when Tza- 
vella sent the following letter to the tyrant :— 


_* “All Pasha, [rejoice that Ihave deceived a deceiver. | 
am here to defend mv country against arebber. My son is 


doomed to death, but [ will desperately avenge him before I 





ag 
die. Some Turks, like yourself, will say that Iam a merc; 
less father to sacrifice my child for my own liberation. vd 
swer, that if you had taken the mountain you would ie 
massacred my son withall the rest of my family, and my erst 
trymen. In that case, I could not have revenged his death, 
If we are victorious, I shall have other children; my wife is 
young. If my boy be not willing, young as he is, to scr. 
fice himself for his country, he is not worthy to live orto be 
acknowledged as a child of mine; nor ought he to be named 
as a worthy son of Greece, unless he can meet death with for. 
titude. Advance then, thou traitor, I am impatient for re- 
venge ; I, your sworn enemy, 

«© Captain Lampro Tzaverta,” 


‘ The pasha, as it may be supposed, was highly indignant 
at this answer and the failure of his insiduous schemes. He 
did not, however, put the boy to death, but sent him to Ioap. 
nina, to be confined there with the rest of his countrymen, 
On his arrival, he was brought into the presence of Ali’s chief 
minister, Mahomet Effendi, and his son Vely, who put his 
constancy to the proof, by informing him, that they had re. 
ceived the pasha’s orders to roast him alive. ‘ Have you?” 
replied the undaunted youth. ‘* Then if my father conquers, 
he will. serve you the same.’ His heroic answer pleased 
Vely, who is by no means of a cruel disposition, and Foto was 
merely sent into confinement at one of the monasteries of the 
island.’ 

A band of brave mountaineers, 200 1n number, having 
learned that Ali was encamped with his body-guard alone 
at some distance from his main army, marched out with 
a firm determination to take him, dead or alive, but the 
pasha learning their intentions, removed his head quar- 
ters toa place of safety. Ali now put his troops in mo- 
tion, and the Suliots were obliged to retreat belore supe- 
rior numbers. The Turks pursued them with great spirit 
down the valley of Acheron, but received a check at the 
pass of Klissura, being there met with such volleys of 
musketry from the fortress of Tichos, by which it 1s com- 
manded, as well as from behind the rocks and precipices, 
that the passage became nearly choked up by their dead 
bodies. The Pasha ordered the tower to be taken at any 
expense, and offering various rewards, and one of 500 
purses to that man who should first enter Kako-Suli:— 


‘The Albanians now fought like lions under the inspection 
of their chief, and upon the strength of his promises; but the 
pass of ‘Thermopylae itself could not have been more bravely 
defended than was Klissura by the gallant Suliots, who had 
this advantege on their side, that they fought under cover 0 
the rocks, diuge fragments of which were hurled down wpot 
their assailants by the very women and children. ‘The Albe 
nians now fe!l in such numbers that the dead bodies forined, 
as it were, a wall between the combatants, and choked up ts 
pass: the ammunition of the Suliots at length began to [et 
their tire slackesed, and fresh troops of their encimes col 
stantlv succeeding, they retired towards Kiatta. ihe Lurks 
did not wait to carry the fortress ef Tichos, but leaving It 4 
their rear, set up the vell of war, and rushed after the Suliots, 
whilst the pasha, viewing all these actions from his position 


through a telescope, was already in imagination master of oe 
[In this attack, Promio, Aga of Paramithia, a man ¢ 
sreat courage and gigantic stature, who was attended to t 
war by several of his sons, all noted warriors, highly distin- 
guished himself: so also did Hassan Zapari, the most powe™” 
tul bev of Margariti, a large ‘Purkish town in the district © 
Tzamouria. Kiatfa was soon found to be untenable Dy “ 
Suliots ; it was therefore deserted by all the inhabitants, © ail 
took refuge in thelr inaccessible inountains, whilst the vey 


capital. i 
ate to tne 


= 2 , “etrea ¢ 
of the republic, followed by the pasha’s army i aa 
‘ards Kako-Sult. The great fort of Aghia Paraskev! “re” 
wards Kako-Sul he great - betwee? 


Kunghi, which commands the Tripa, a deep chasin 
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Kiai‘fa and the capital, was at this time so thinly garrisoned as 


to be unable to intercept the pursuers ; and Suli would have 
been lost but for an act of female valour which well deserves 
comparison with that of Telesilla and her Argives. The he- 
roine Mosco, arming all her female warriors, rushed out of 
the town sword in hand, stopped the retreat of husbands and 
brethren, headed them in a valiant attack upon the assailants, 
who were nearly breathless by their pursuit up these steep 
acclivities, and in a moment turned the tide of war. The 
Albanians in their turn retreated and fled; the garrison of Pa- 
raskevi, which had received a number of fugitives, made a 
cally to increase their confusion ; heaps of stones, which stood 
ready piled upon the edges of the precipices, were rolled 
down upon the flying foe, who were again intercepted at the 
foot of ‘Lichos and almost annihilated: hundreds of dead 
bodies were rolled into the bed of the Acheron, whose tor- 
rent was encumbered with the slain and whose waters were 
dyed with blood. 

“¢ Arrived at this tower, Mosco discovered the body of her 
favourite nephew, a youth of great promise, who had been 
killed in the first attack of the position. Animated with a 
desire of vengeance at this sight, she kissed the pale lips of the 
corpse, and crying out, ‘* Since I have not arrived in time to 
save thy life, I will yet avenge thy death,’’ she called on the 
Suliots to follow her example, and led them like a tigress that 
lias lost her whelps, against those troops of the enemy who 
remained about the pasha in the upper regions of the valley. 
These being dispirited and terrified by the fate of their com- 
panions, took immediately to flight, and were pursued by the 
victorious Suliots as far as the village of Vareatis, which is 
within seven hours of Ioannina: they lost all their baggage, 
ammunition, and arms, which were thrown away in the flight, 
besides an immense number of prisoners, whose ransom 
served to enrich the conquerors. Ali himself killed two horses 
in his precipitate escape, and when he arrived at his capital, he 
shut himself up in his harem for several days, where he ad- 
mitted no one to his presence except a few of his most confi- 
cential friends. 

‘Scarcely athousand men returned from this expedition 
with their arms: about 6000 are said to have been slain or 
laxel prisoners, and the other 3000 having been dispersed 
over the woods and mountains, did not collect together again 
at loannina before the expiration of several weeks. Ali hay- 
ng now given up the conquest of Suli as hopeless for the pre- 
eit, entered into negotiation with its citizens and concluded 
4 peace upon condition of ceding to them possession of their 
acquired territory as far as Dervitziana, of restoring his 
eventy prisoners, together with ‘Tzavella’s son, and of pay- 
ga very large sum as a ransom for his captive troops. The 
eys of Paramithia and Margariti, who had been induced by 
“hy Wiles to assist in this war, made a separate treaty, by 
“ach they bound themselves in future to become allies in- 
tead of enemies to the republic.’ 

r Aiter intriguing alternately with the French and the 
is and rotting by the measures af both, Ali joined 
and he soon ent oara tie rT fo agp gedbn ote 
vig Ae Se A rea hy = put great nuinbers to 
ful, his sok Rs prayer aura, the tyrant was less success~ 
eee apt on that island being defeated. Ali was 
sratihied by the public thanks of his sovereign for his 
e: ° + Ss 
-hinent services, as well as by some valiant oe i 
tition, ce ; ant presents, and, 
omplete his elevation, he was made Rumel; Valis 
r Vicerny of Rumelia, an office whi eae 
oe ae nella, au othce which confers upon its 
“arer the high title of Vizir. We “og 
sécond war avainst the Sul ts , hi See ae nel 
‘nteresting traits cy i, ws Ss, whicn exhibited the most 
- S or heroism and patriotism on the ‘one 


Nand, ar Pn " 
1 aie id of cruelty on the other. This we must defer 
ur hext number. 
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Original Communications. 


SHEP AEPLE? 
(For THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


SRICTERES ON MESSRS. LEIGH HUNT, COLE- 
RIDGE, AND COMPANY. 


© Mixpa QpsQacis irs re pala xanw;.” 
* He who has a mind to beat a dog will easily find a stick.’ 


If he, who criticises another’s works, be guided by any 
other object than a desire to search after truth, his criti- 
cisms cannot be just. Every age has had its critics :— 
This century has them. Critics are very useful: the pre- 
sent day requires them in an especial manner; but every 
age has had its snarlers. This age is very remarkable for 
them. The love of the most beautiful and perfect pro- 
portions and variations of Nature ever has been, is, and 
ever will be, the supreme and the most exalted feeling 
of the mind. The literature of Greece has afforded great 
advantages to Britain’s sons; the productions of Italian 
writers have given much pleasure to Englishmen,—to 
those who have read the originals,—to those who have 
translated them,—to those who have read the translations. 
Mr. Coleridge has very unadvisedly asked in a recent 
number of his little publication, ‘ what would the great 
poets of England have done without Italy ?,—if, by the 
adjective great, Mr. Coleridge means to put this question 


Ia : 
seriously, Milton, Cowley, Spencer, Shakspeare, and even 


Chaucer, must have had much assistance from Italy. But 
it is rather unfair of Mr. Coleridge to become hy per-critical 
as to the merits or demerits of the modern poets, whom 
he denominates Jitt/e. What? because this gentleman’s 
writings are hid in their dust on his bookseller’s shelves, 
shall he, like Richard Brothers, be a false prophet ? 
Shall he, in the consciousness of his own incapability to 
be the greatest poet in his poetical horizon, condemn 
young poets because they are not fostered under his 
wing, and nursed in his nursery ? What! Mr. Coleridge 
might justly say, would become of the Lake-school, if the 
head aud under masters of it were to degrade? Even Mr, 
Coleridge himself, notwithstanding, by his own confes- 
sion, had several years of ‘ suspended animation :’ and 
then, when his poetic fire returned, it only spread a glim- 
mering light around his sphere as faintly as does a star of 
the fourth magnitude in a cloudy evening. 
It is true that the * b h’ howled— 
Sixteen short howls not over loud, 
Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. 
Wonderful sagacity in one of the canine species! and 
proof of Mr. Coleridge’s credulity in endeavouring to 
transfer that exclusive privilege of second sight to a brute, 
which doubtlessly belongs to the inysterious prescience of 
the Britons of the north. 
Four for the quarters, 
Twelve tor the hour, 
which might have kept time for Mr. Leigh Hunt's horses, 
when— 
‘ First came the trumpeters alk clad in white, 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon bright. 
By four and four they ride on horses grey, 
And as they sit along their easy way, 
Stately, and heaving to the sway below, 
Each plants his trumpet on his saddle-bow.’ 
These lines are very descriptive, and belie Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s taste; but the * howling’ would have destroyed 
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those stately men, and have created confusion at the 
‘ brown-hued’ castle of my Ladie Christabel.— 


‘ So beautiful to see 
Like a lady of a far countree, 


And then the owls, 


‘ Tu whit! tu whoo, 
Would have sounded like music at Waterloo.’ 


By the bye, Mr. Coleridge never told us in his Lec- 
tures, that the ow/s were taken from an old song of Shaks- 
peare, which was finished. 

We are told by Mr. Coleridge that Mr. Hunt is 
‘ earth-bound.’ So much the better, for, after all Mr. 
Huut’s love of Italy, we trust he is bound to his country. 
Mr. Coleridge is sted ‘ spell-buund,’ we should imagine, as 
he has not yet given us the revelations of Kubla Khan, 
and that witch,— 


‘ Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue? 


But in his love for the homeliness of mystery, nothing is 
too obscure or unnatural for Mr. Coleridge. Any strained 
idea or simile which he imagines to be pretty expressive, 
he presses into his service, without hesitation and detini- 
tion; and these have not evidently crept into his poetry 
fortuitously, but have been diligently sought for to give 
his Lay-sermon § and Courier exercises, an air of truth 
and cant. The origin of all Mr. Coleridge’s 
faults is vanity,—his besetting sin is conceit; and when 
Lord Byron had, with more courtesy than penetration, 
pronounced an extravagant and silly fragment to be emi- 
nently beautiful, vanity and conceit were palpably seen. 
A vain man can never do a thing well, for he is always 
thinking more of himself than his subject. 

The poetic licence of which Mr. Hunt is accused, is a 
truly pretty one, and quoting the noble Lord’s critique a 
second time, is eminently beautiful, for who does not feel 
pleasure in seeing the— 





‘ Small wells 
Which a sweet simile forms in a lovely cheek. 
Filled with the bright tears of joy.’ 

If Mr. Coleridge had complained of Mr. Hunt’s ¢ dook- 
outs’ *;—* upcomings’ t ; —‘ look-ups’ t;-—* lovelys § ;— 
* and-thens’ ||; —* oe fl sights’ YT ;—* deliciouses’**, and 
repetitionstt, which have been usea since the publication 
of Juvenilia, justice might have approached nearer to 
truth, and the portrait have been more correctly deli- 
neated, 

Another critic, who generously calls himself our Horse, 
has fallen into the same errors, as to the prominent fea- 
tures of Mr. Hunt’s poetical countenance; and though 
digressing by the way, it proves how far the best of men 
wander when influenced by party spirit. Alas! alas!— 
who can hope for candour, when the pen is used to excite 
animosity and deny merit, whether little or great, to him 
who is justly entitled to it. Even Dr. Johnson was not 
exempt from this failing. But we should cautiously 
avoid falling into the path of error, though it have been 
marked out by past adventurers, and though it have been 
trodden by illustrious censors, and strive to be impartial 
for the love of truth and the cause of human perfection. 


§ A critic says this work is so obscure, that it has been supposed 
to be written in cypher. 

* Forty. + Thirty. { Twenty-nine. § Inaumerable. {| Nu- 
merous. € Many. ** More. +¢ Adinfinitum. But ‘ we tread 
on glowing embers’ /—-Vide Lay Sermon, 


journal of the one side, and the leading J 





‘ Who to the life an exact piece would make, 
Must not from others’ work a copy take ; 

No; not from Rubens or Vandyke: 

Much less content himself to make it like 

The ideas and images which lie 

In his own fancy, or his memory. 

No; he before his sight must place 

The natural and living face ; 

The real object must command 

Each judgment of his eye and motion of his hand.’ 


To say that Amyntas ¢ has no chance of affording plea- 
sure to the lovers of poetry,’ is venturing an assertion 
without demonstration, for half the poems which are writ. 
ten are read more for fashion’s sake than real love, or what 
would become of the silly and unmeaning verses which 
demand praise from a certain egotist? The art of pufk 
ing finds as many purchasers and readers too, of very jp. 
different poems, and though public opinion may have 
much to do with the promotion of real merit, yet who shall 
trust the critic that denies merit in toto? 

Does it afford no pleasure to the lover of poetry to 
hear— 

‘The murmur of a humming stream 
Crooking its way among the pebble-stones, 
Or summer airs that babble in the leaves.’ 


Perhaps, if we may believe the public prints, there is nota 
man who has been more persecuted than Mr. Leigh Hunt; 
not so much on account of the man, when speaking of 
him in the abstract, but for his avowed opinions, which are 
threefold ; first, his religious ; secoudly, his political; and, 
thirdly, his poetical opinions. 

Now Mr. Hunt is not obliged to be a hypocrite, becatise 
there are very many hypocrites in the religious and the po- 
litical world; and if he be, he is not obliged to be of the 
same creed as ten thousand; therefore, what bas the read- 











ing of the Examiner to do with giving an impartial analy- 
sis of * A Tale of the Woods” ‘Then, upon this principle, 
we must condemn the gentlemen at the bar, because they 
undertake and defend cases, sometimes for the plaintif 
and sometimes for the defendant. Because Mr. Hunt, 
then, is a political writer, he isan unfit translator of a work 





that has nothing to do with politics; yes, not for politics 
—the secret is, for difference of opinion*. Tlie more peil- 
tics are excluded from the walks and_ studies of liter | 
ture, the more literature will flourish, aud become the | 
more instructive and pleasing. Milton could not keep bi 
muse free from politics. —Steele injured his muse by +4 
litics —Wat Tyler is a rough looking fellow by the - 
of the pious Wesley, purely on the behalf of politics 
Mitchell’s fame has dropped into the Lethean strean, °° 
cause he made verses to answer the designs of politica! 
men. We do vot hold with abuse in any species of ' 
ing, more than we do frotn the lips of presumptuous | ke 
viduals. It is quite sufficient that wit and aon” 
shuttlecocks, can be tossed backwards and forware ie 
out having recourse to, ‘Sir, its a ——,’ like the ore 
‘ournal of tht 
other. There are no balls, no razors, no ropes, ves ae 
draughts, no horsewhips required to assist literary P 





suits, or settle their variations. Geometrical 5 
the light of reason, are the most useful aids. — a two 
too largeashare in poetry to define it, if the opinion 

which Mr. Coleridé* 


e ot 
s, though we af 
ters 


* As to the usefulness of Mr. Hunt’s pen, of 
complains,—these gentlemen might shake band 
cidedly of opinion that Mr, Hunt is a very useful wr! 
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reviewers may be referred to, of a work which issued from 
the press last week. One of them calls it, (the * Protocol,’) 
‘a trumpery publication,—stale filth,—without wit,— 
without humour,—poignancy of abuse,—a miserable mor- 
bid accumulation of trash, &c.’ . | | 

The other, ‘ a satirical production, applied with much 
felicity, —notes numerous,—much to the purpose,—many 
of them very curious,—pathos and beauty,—lively and 
entertaining,—much varied talent,’ &e. &c.*. 

Courteous reader, examine this Protocol for thyself, and 
see if thou canst not trace the ortgin of the abuse of the 
first reviewer, who, upon his own position, 1s nothing short 


works which have been here considered. 

But as we must part, and it is time we should, we close 
our observations by wondering at Mr. Colendge’s humi- 
lity, really thinking that he can ‘ lick Mr. Hunt into 
shape,’ after all, unless he allude to the fable of ‘ the 
Mouse and the Lion.” What a sweet duty for one poet 
to lick another into shape/t Doubtless, if Mr. Cole- 
ridge be so very clever with his tongue, he would be in 
great requisition at the milliners, stayshops, and other 
places, for some of the overgrown marchesas and un- 
wieldy sultanas at the court end of the town, to ck them | 
into shape, especially after he may have licked 


‘A damsel with a dulcimer, 

In a vision once he saw ! 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Abora.’—Awd. Khan. *,* 


PLL PE LEE PLE LEB LEA LE LLELAPEL LE 


MONTBLANC, 


THE following beautiful and powerful description of 
Montblanc, and the descent of an Avalanche, is printed 
‘n the notes to Mr. Wiffen’s poem of Julia Alpinula. It 
is from tke elegant pen of Alaric A. Watts, Esq. (to 
whom Mr. W. has dedicated his work,) and was written in 
the Vale of Chamouni, amongst the Alpine scenes that it 
so splendidly describes. 


‘ 


Tis night,—and silence, with unmoving wings, 
Broods o’er the sleeping waters ;—not a sound 
Breaks its most breathless hush ;—the sweet moon flings 
Her pallid lustre on the hills around, 
J urning the snows and ices thathave crowned— 
Since Chaos reigned-- each vast and searchless height 
lo beryl, pearl, and silver ;—whilst profound, 
In the still waveless lake reflected bright, 
And girt with arrowy rays, rests her full orb of light. 


Th’ eternal mountains momently are peering 

Through the blue clouds that mantle them,—on high 
heir glittering crests majestically rearing, 

More like to children of the infinite sky 

Than of the dedal earth :—triumphantly,— 
rince of the whirlwind—monarch of the scene— 

Mightiest where all are mighty ;—from the eye 

P + Mortal man half hidden by the screen : 
‘mist that moats his base from Arve’s dark, deep ravine, 


Stands the magnificent Montblanc!—his brow 
Scarred by ten thousand thunders ;—most sublime, 
ven asthough risen from the world below 
10 watch the progress of Decay ;—by clime,— 
Sto blight—fire—earthquake injured not ;—like Time, 
»tern chronicler of centuries gone by, 
Comed by an awful fiat still to climb, 


* See Literary Chronicle, p. 466. 





T Whether to be li ‘ 
b—h, we cannot oe by Christabel’s serpent, or the toothless 


Swell and increase with years incessantly*, 
Then yield at length to thee, most dread eternity ! 


Hark ! there are sounds of tumult and commotion 
Hurtling in murmurs on the distant air, 
Like the wild music of a wind-lashed ocean |— 
They rage, they gather now ;~—yon valley fair, 
Still sleeps in moonbright’s loveliness ; but there, 
Methinks a form of horror I behold 
With giant stride descending! *Tis Despair 
Riding the rushing avalanche, now rolled 
From its tall cliff—by whom? what mortal may unfeld! 
Perchance a gale from fervid [taly 
Startled the air-hung thunderer ;—or the tone 
Breath’d from ioe eee horn,—or may it be 
The echoes of the mountain cataract thrown 
Amid its voiceful snows, have thus called down 
The overwhelming ruin on the vale; 
Howbeit a mystery to man unknown, 
*T was but some heaven-sent power that did prevail, 
For an inscrutable end its slumbers to assail, 


Madly it bursts along,~even as a river 
That gathers strength in its most fierce career ; 
The black and lofty pines a moment quiver 
Before its breath,—but, as it draws more near 
Crash—and are seen no more '—fleet-footed fear,— 
Pale as that white-robed minister of wrath,— 
In silent wilderment her face doth rear, 
But, having gazed upon its blight and scathe, 
Flies with the wild Chamois from its weet, ~ ? 
A. A.W. 
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WATER COMPANIES. 


THERE is not a city in the world that is so well supplied 
with that most essential article of domestic use, water, as 
London. The most remote parts of the metropolis are 
supplied with it regularly and in abundance, and at a 
price that is by no means high, In Paris, at the present 
day, the water is carried about the streets by men em- 
ployed for the purpose; and a recent attempt to remedy 
this evil by the establishment of a water company has not 
been successful. Paris is therefore two centuries behind 
us in this respect. Various have been the methods of 
furnishing London with water at different periods. 
The foreign merchants who traded to London not hav- 
ing the privilege of landing their goods, were obliged to 
sell them on board the ships, until the year 1236, when 
they purchased the privilege of housing their woad, by 
paying annually to the city, the sum of fifty marks, and 
civing one hundred pounds towards the bringing of water 
from Tyburn to the city, which was soon after put in 
execution by bringing water from six fountains or wells 
in that neighbourhood, ina leaden pipe of six inches bore 
to the city. 

In 1438, Sir William Eastfield, Knight of the Bath, 
and mayor of the city, brought water from Tyburn and 
Highbury Barn to London, and caused conduits 'to be 
erected in Fleet Street, Aldermanbury, and at Cripple- 
gate; and in 1535, the common council of the city granted 
two fifteenths, for defraying the expense of bringing water 
from Hackney to Aldgate, where a convenient conduit 
was erected for it on the south side of the street just with- 
out the gate, which proved very useful to the inhabitant, 


* ‘The mountain, according to Saussure, continually increases 1B 
maguitude.’ 
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in the eastern parts of the city. It was still found that 
there was not a sufficient quantity of water to supply the 
common demands of the city, and therefore an application 
was made to Parliament to empower the mayor and corpo- 
ration to bring it from Hampstead-Heath, St. Mary-le- 
bone, Hackney, and Muswell Hill, upon their indemni- 
fying the owners of lands where, they should be obliged to 
dig or build; this privilege was granted in the thirty-fifth 
of Henry VIII. 

In 1546, two fifteenths were granted by the common 
council, for bringing water from Hoxton fields, and for 
erecting a conduit in Lothbury. These conduits were 
now become pretty general in different parts of the city, 
which were supplied from others at a distance; the most 
famous of these was Lamb’s Conduit, which is thus no- 
ticed by Stowe :— : 

‘There lyeth a streete from Newgate west to the end of 
Turnagaine Lane, and winding north to Oldbourne Conduit. 
This conduit by Oldbourne Cross was first builded 1498. 
Thomasin, widow to John Percival, mayor, gave to the second 
making thereof 20 markes; Richard Shore, ten pounds ; 
Thomas Kneesworth and others, did also give towards it. But 
of late a new conduit was there builded in place of the old ; 
namely, in the yeare 1577, by William Lambe, sometime a 
gentleman of the chapel to King Henry the Eighth, and after- 
wards a citizen and clothworker of London; the water thereof 
he caused to be conveyed in lead from divers springs to one 
head, and from thence to the said conduit, and waste of one 
cocke at Oldbourne Bridge more than two thousand yards in 
length.’ 

And speaking of Mr. William Lambe, who died in 
1577, he says,— 

‘ Neere unto Holborne he founded a faire conduit anda 
standard with a cocke at Holborne Bridge, to convey thence 


the waste. These were begun the six-and twentieth day of 


March, 1577, and the water carried along in pipes of lead 
more than two thousand yards, all at his own costs and charges, 
amounting to the sum of fifteene hundred pounds, and the 
worke fully finished the foure-and-twentieth of August in the 
same yeere.’ 

And to ascertaia more precisely the situation of this 
edifice, he further says, that from— 

‘The west side of the conduit is the highway, there called 
Snor [now Snow] Hill, stretching out by Oldbourne Bridge 
over the water to ‘Turnmill Brook*, and so up to Oldbourne 
Hill.’ 

The conduit at Holborn Bridge is believed to have been 
destroyed in the fire of London, which is known to have 
extended as far as Cow Lane; if so, it must have been 
rebuilt, for it is noticed by Hatton as being in existence in 
his day ; § Lambs Conduit’ says he ‘at the north end of 
Red Lion Street, near the fields, affords pienty of water 
clear as chrystal, which is chiefly used for drinking. It 
belongs to St. Sepulchre’s parish, the fountain head being 
under a stone marked S.S. P. in the vacant yvround, a 
little southward of Ormond Street, where the water comes 
in a drain to this conduit, and it runs thence in lead pipes 
to the conduit on Snow Hill, which has the figure of a 
Lamb upon it, denoting that its water comes from Lamb’s 
conduit fT.’ 

In 1582, one Peter Maurice, a German engineer, pro- 
posed to the court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the 
erecting a machine in the river Thames for raising water, 


* The Fleet River was formerly called the Wells, and afterwards 
Turnmill Brook, on account of the many mills erected on it. 
+ Hatton's New View of London, p. 789. 
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for the more effectual supply of the city; which being ’ 
Ss a 


proved of, he erected the same in the river, near Lond. 

Bridge. ‘This curious machine, which raised daha re 
such a height as to supply the uppermost rooms of the 
loftiest buildings, was the first of the kind ever seep a 
England; and one not being sufficient, others were added 

In 1594, a large horse engine of four pumps, was 
erectea at Broken Wharf, in Thames Street, by Bevis 
Bulmar, for the convenience of the inhabitants jp the 
western parts, but it was afterwards laid aside on account 
of the expense of working it. 

Before a method was found of conveying water by 
wooden pipes into the streets of London, and from thence 
by pipes of lead into the several houses, the inhabitants 
had no other means of supply than by fetching it from 
the conduits, or paying men who made it their business 
to bring it from thence. One of these persons we find 
characterised by the name of Cob, a water bearer in Ben 
Johnson’s comedy of § Every Man in his Humour;’ the 
vessels they brought it in were called Tankards, aud held 
about three gallons; they were hooped round like a pail, 
and in figure were a frustum of a cone; they had a smal! 
iron handle at the upper end, like that of an alehouse pot, 
and being fitted with a cork bung or stopple, were easily 
portable on the shoulders of aman. One of these vessels 
is still used in the representation of the above comedy, 
As the last instance in remembrance of their actual use, 
the following may be relied on :—About the year 1730, 
Mr. James Colebrooke, (from whom the present barouet 
is descended,) a very wealthy man anda banker, hada 
shop nearly adjoining to the Antwerp tavern, behind the 
Royal Exchange. Opposite thereto, and against the wail 
of the church of St. Bennet Fink, was a spring of wate: 
with a pump, from which a porter, employed to open and 
also to water and sweep the shop, every morung duly at 
eight o’clock, fetched water in such a tankard as is above 
described. There were also women whose employment 
it was to carry water from the conduit in pails, a mor 
commodious vessel for a woman's use than a tankard; 
this may be inferred from Lamb’s gift, before mentioned, 
to poor women of 120 pails to carry water. 

It is painful to reflect that the individual who first 
stepped forward to render so essential a service to the me- 
tropolis as a cheap and abundant supply of water, should 
have been ruined in the enterprize; yet such was the cas 
with Sir Hugh Middleton, who, in projecting and fintsi- 
ing the New River, reaped no otier reward than an Im- 
poverished fortune and an empty title. 

‘ During the reigns of Queen Elizabeth aud James J. 
acts of Parliament had been obtained for the better sup- 
plying of the metropolis with water; but the enterprize 
seemed too great for any individual, or even for one oF) 
collectively, to venture upon, until Mr, Hugh Miiaateton 
a native of Denbigh, and goldsmith of London, — 
to begin the work. The court of Common Council ac 
cepted his offer; aud having vested bim with ample a 
ers, this gentleman, with a spirit equal to the impor@b™ 
of the undertaking, at bis own risk and charge began | ™ 
work. He had not proceeded far when innumerable “ 
unforeseen difficulties presented themselves. Phe art 
civil engineering was then little understood in this — 
and he experienced many obstructions, from the wget ™ 
and proprietors of the lands, through which he was un 
the necessity of conducting this stream. « ~hadwell 

The distance of the springs of Amwell and Un 
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«hence the water was to be brought, is twenty miles from 
London; but !t was found necessary, in order to avoid 
the eminences and valleys in the way, to make it runa 
course of more than thirty-eight ‘miles. ‘¢ The depth of 
the trench,” says Stowe, “in some places, descended full 
thirty feet, if not more; whereas, in other places, it re- 
quired as sprightfull arte againe to mount it over a valley, 
‘a a trough betweene a couple of hils, and the trough all 
the while borne up Ly woodden arches, some of them fixed 
‘1 the ground very deepe, and rising in height above 
twenty-three foot.” 

The industrious projector soon found himself so ha- 
raved and impeded by interested persons, in Middlesex 
and in Hertfordshire, that he was obliged to solicit a pro- 
longation of the time, to accomplish his undertaking. 
This the city granted, but they refused to interest them- 
celyes in this great and useful work, although Mr. Mid- 
dieton was quite impoverished by it. He then applied, 
with more success, to the King himself, who, upon a moi- 
etyof the concern being made over to him, agreed to pay 
half the expense of the work already iucurred, as well as 
of the future. It now went on without interruption, and 
was finished according to Mr. Midd'eton’s original agree- 
inent with the city; when, on the 29th of September, 1613, 
the water was let into the bason, now called the New Ri- 
ver Head, which was prepared for its reception, 

By an exact admeasurement of the course of the New 
River, taken in 1723, it appeared to be nearly thirty-nine 
miles in length; it has between two and three hundred 
bridges over it, and’ upwards of forty sluices in Its course ; 
and in divers parts, both over and under the same, consi- 
derable currents of land waters, as well as a great number 
of brooks and rivulets, have their passage. 

This great undertaking cost half a imihon of money, 
and was thesruin of its first projector, some of whose de- 
scendants have received a paltry annuity of 201. from the 
city, that was so much benetitted by the work by which 
they were rendered destitute. 

The property of the New River ts divided into seventy- 

two shares; for the first nineteen years after the finishing 
of the work, the annual protit upon each share scarcely 
unounted to twelve shillings. A share is now considered 
ybe worth 11,5001. and they have been sold as high as 
14,0001. 
_ Several other water companies have since been esta- 
wished, which have contributed much to the comfort and 
ouvenience of the metropolis, and although several at- 
“mpis at monopoly have been made, yet they have met 
th @ proper resistance in the legislature. 
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Lines on a piece of Sweet Briar withering in the hand. 

SWEET little branch of an exquisite tree ! 

iow short is the time thou hast been with me, 
And thou art dead! 

Jown drooping you gradually fade away, 

n No longer your leaves are fresh and gay, 

ror the Sap that nourish’d thee, briar, has fled! 

How sweetly you scented the sylvan bower, 

here I sat, and was charm’d with thy delicate flower, 

All fresh and gay! 

re the moment | pluck’d thee from the wild tree, 

And fix’d, ina rapture, my eyes on thee, 


“T° ° 
ahy little leaves curl’d and began to decay! 


j 
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But tho’, pretty sprig, thy freshness soon went, 
Like the rose, you retain that exquisite scent 
I Jove so well! 
And tho’ from the fair cheek inay beauty depart, 
The sweetness surrounding a feeling heart, 
Will remain ’till the bosom has ceas’d to swell ! 


When esteem, too, has once been engraved on the soul— 
Tho’ an ocean between those that feel it may roll, 
From year to year, 
Tho’ affliction may rage in the bosom, and be 
As turbulent as a tempestuous sea, 
The heart will ne’er change—once to friendship dear! 
WILForb. 
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FOR EVER AND EVER. 
Dear lovely one ! 
Whose summer face is sweet 
And precious in youth’s sun 
Of light and heat :— 
I would kiss thee and try thee, 
And bless thee and eye thee, 
l’or ever and ever ' 
Thy songs are like 
That heavenly melody, 
Which happy angels strike 
O’er love’s calm sea. 
I would hear thee, endear thee, 
Adore to be near thee, 
For ever and ever ' 
O thou fair form, 
To give the spirit rest 
From Care’s o’erwhelming storm 
And Grief opprest:— 
Inspire me, believe me, 
And love and receive me, 


For ever and ever | 1 2. 


SHI PFAFEPELBAPELLEOLELEPEELEEFELEEE 
TRANSPOSITION. 

A rapid flight, or stated period see,— 
An active verb that sets its prisoner free ; 
‘Transposed, a common insect will appear ;— 
Again,—what’s made at auctions to be clear,— 
And lastly, separate each part in two, 
As many pronouns will be brought to view. 


sine Arts. 


BRITISH GALLERY: EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 


THE committee of directors of the British institution, 
after the close of the last annual exhibition of British mo- 
dern productions, resolved to collect for exhibition at 
their gallery, the best portraits illustrative of the literature 
and history of this kingdom, conceiving with truth, that 
the best of portraits which could be couveniently obtained, 
of the most illustrious of our fellow countrymen, would be 
most interesting to the public, and would tend to kindle 
with the noblest feelings of emulation the historian, the 
artist, and the general observer. True it certainly 's, that 
when we read of the illustrious deeds or talents of distin- 
guished individuals, and in contemplation admire the 
splendour of their intellectual powers, or the heroic spirit 
of their valour, or the honest worth of their moral good- 
ness, we feel an ardent desire to see a resemblance of their 
persons, fancying (as Lavater would say with the strict- 
est propriety and truth,) that we shall either fully recog- 
nise the grandeur of their souls, im the depicted expres- 
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sion of their countenances, or that we shall at least slightly 


trace some peculiar feature—some extraordinary quality 
—an eye of fire, or a nose of boldness, which may confirm 


our ideas of soul, in our sight of person; and thus we may 
retain often at least, a lively impression of the great man’s 
features, and consequently, perhaps, a more durable and 
distinct recollection of his exploits of greatness, or his deeds 
of valour. The being who, witha cold and heedless step, 
can traverse, without a glow of veneration, the rooms 
wherein are deposited the portraits of the former British 
monarchs, and the sublime Milton, and the flighty and 
spirited, although licentious Dryden, and the patriots Rus- 
sell and Fox, the circumnavigators Drake and Anson, the 
liberal Walpole, the polished yet modest Addison, and his 
friend the literary Steele, the intelligent and good Evelyn, 
the antiquary Dugdale, the temperate Monk, the rash 
Cromwell, the illustrious Newton, the discriminating 
Locke, the acutely philosophic Bacon, the nobly tolerat- 
ing Tillotson, the learned Erasmus, the critical Bentley, 
the accurate Pope, the lexicographer Johnson, the able 
Burke, the illustrious Marlborough, the great Vandyke, 
the unfortunate Raleigh, and the venerable Coke,—must be 
endued with a spirit of the grossest impotence, and must 
be unworthy of the hallowed ground of art on which he 
treads. The committee does not profess to exhibit the 
portraits of every eminent countryman, as resemblances of 
some distinguished individuals have been handed down to us 
by neither of the sister arts, and in many cases the portraits 
here exhibited are to be regarded rather as the common! 
received representations than as the original and strictly 
authenticated portraits. The committee, in forming the 
present collection for the inspection of the public, has at- 
tended to two qualities: first, the celebrity of the indivi- 
dual represented, and secondly, the excellence of the por- 
trait, as a work of art: thus, in some cases, it has admit- 
ted the portrait of a celebrated man which has but little 
pictorial merit ; in other cases, it has admitted a cleverl 
painted portrait of one, who obtained but little celebrity 
in the history or literature of his country. 

When his Majesty was applied to, by the committee, 
for the loan of some pictures in the royal collection, being 
asked what pictures might be borrowed for the purpose of 
exhibition, the king replied in the true tone of generosity : 
‘ My lords and gentlemen, look round and make your own 
selection—one—ten—twenty or all are at your service,’ 
One fourth part of the exhibition consists of portraits thus 
most kindly lent by his Majesty. No. 1, George III: 
Gainsborough—G. R.* appears poor and spiritless being 
so near to No. 3, King Charles 1.: Vandyke—G. R. A 
splendid mass of sovereign excellence, and the very finest 
of Vandyke’s fine works—a circumstance easily accounted 
for, because Charles was his patron. The grandeur of 
Charles’s figure is excellent, and the display of subservi- 
ency yet manly boldness in the fine handsome figure of M. 
de Sait Antoine, the king’s equerry, holding the royal hel- 
met, is in great propriety of stile. The whole work is 
rich, bold, grand, yet exquisitely finished. Leimput, a 
Dutch painter, purchased this picture, at the sale of King 
Charles’s effects, for £200, but after the restoration, it 
was recovered from him by proceedings at law, and it was 
then replaced in the royal collection. No 6, The late Queen 


* The nome of the individual to whom the pictures belong is in- 
serted immediately after that of the painter. Those pictures which 
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ee 
Charlotte: Gainsborough—G. R. Pleasing and carefully 
painted, butwithout evincing striking talent, No. 2 
George Monk, Duke of Albermarle: Sir Peter Lely—G p’ 
There are several works of Lely exhibited in the present 
collection ; they are soft and for the most part pleasing but 
have not an imposing air by the side of Vandyke’s very nny 
pressive works. No. 14, C. J. Fox, Esgq., when young ; 
Sir J. Reynolds—Lord Holland. A fine, splendid, bola 
standing full length. No. 19, Steele: Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler—W. Baker, Esq. and No. 20, Addison, ditto. ditto, 
are not the best specimens of art, but are sufficiently good 
to interest the observer as resemblances of those two mey 


of genius.—<to be continued. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A fine sculpture in relievo has very recently been added 
to the admirable collection in the gallery of antiquities 
of this institution, in the third room. The subject, as stated 
in the inscription (Greek), 1s, the crowning of Homer by 
the permission of Jupiter. There are contained in the 
sculpture, twenty-seven human figures, represented jn 
four different compartments, with imperial Jupiter at the 
summit, holding in his hand that which, as we imagine, 
is intended to represent the rod of power. In the lowést 
compartment to the right, 1s Homer, seated on an ancient 
stool or chair; behind are two figures of Fame, crowning 
the illustrious poet; the next figure is that of a priestess 
attending at the altar, with sacrifice for oblation. To the 
left are the allegorical figures of Poetry holding torches, 
with out-stretched arms, and Tragedy and Comedy ; to 
the extreme left, is an interesting group of the virtues, as 
Temperance, Charity, and Valour, &c. &c. Above this 
compartment, to the left, is a figure of Music, with 
lyre; near to whom is a figure pointing to a globe, to in- 
dicate, as we conceive, the extent of Homer’s fame. To 
the left is Apollo, playing on his lyre, having laid aside 
his bow and quiver, which appear on the ground. Above 
are introduced the Aonian nine, in various attitudes. To 
the extreme left of Jupiter, is represented one of the 
Muses, hastily descending as the messenger of the 1npe- 
rial god, to command that Homer should be crowned. 
The action of her figure is very light, airy, and graceful. 
To the antiquary and to the artist, this is a most inter 
esting piece of sculpture, and is in a very pertect state, 
It is very unusual for so antique a relic of art containiny 
so many figures to be preserved so entire as this fortu- 
nately is, and the costume, figures, and manner of group 
ing it exhibits, must prove a serviceable acquisition [© 
British art. - 
This well-executed work possesses so much of the - 
spirit and execution of the autique, that we do not on 
its authenticity, as some have professed to do -—for © “ 
reason they have done so we do not know ; surely not ~ 
the purpose of distinguishing themselves by a — 
display of fastidious scepticism ! Ns 
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gar’s Opera, at this theatre on Saturday right, ye Hienct. 

liar attractions, drew an elegant and crowded au idee 

The intrinsic merit of the opera, if its characters 0 veo 
ably sustained always renders it a favourite per or 





are marked ‘G. R. belong to the royal collection of the king. 
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In the whole history of the English drama, there pe 
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s not a single play, of any description, so decidedly ag 
alar as the Beggar’s Opera. When it was first produce 
'n 1728, it was played for sixty-three nights the first sea- 
cou, but its fame was not confined to the metropolis,—even 
in the great provincial towns, it was represented thirty and 
forty times, and even fifty, at both Bath and Bristol. In 
\Wules, Scotland, and Ireland, it was scarcely less attrac- 
tive, and it was even introduced with great success 1n 
Minorca. Nor was the fame of the Beggar’s Opera con- 
‘ined to representation alone. The ladies had the favourite 
songs of it engraven on their fans and screens, and other 
articles of furniture were decorated with them. Miss 
Fenton, who acted the character of Polly, though till then 
quite obscure, became all at once the idol of the town ; 
her portrait was engraved and sold in great numbers ;_ her 
‘fe written, books of letters and verses to her published, 
and pamphlets even made of her very jests and sayings, 
and, lastly, to crown her triumph, she became the wife of 
the Duke of Bolton. The profits of the Beggar's Opera 
were so great, both to the author and Mr. Rich the ma- 
nager, that it gave rise to a saying ¢ that it had made Rich 
vay, and Gay rich,’ and it is said that Gay did not receive 

iess than 20001. for this opera, 

It has been doubted, aud we think very justly, that 
Gay was really the author of the Beggar’s Opera. It 1s 
well known that Dean Swift projected it, and there is 
sone reason to believe was actually the author. It is so 
unlike all Gay’s writings, and is so decidedly superior 
to all his other dramatic attempts, which were complete 
failures, that it may very fairly be doubted, that they 
could not have proceeded from the same pen as the Beg- 
gar's Opera. This, however, is a question not likely to 
be determined, and therefore we dismiss it, 

It is not a little: remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
attacks of the press, and tirades from the pulpit against 
the Begyar’s Opera, and notwithstanding the change of 
manners and the caprices of public taste, the Beggar’s 
Opera has kept its rank on the stage for nearly a century, 
varying only in its success in proportion to the relative 
merit with which it has been performed. The novelties at 
this theatre on Saturday mht, were the first appearances 
of Madame Vestris in the character of Captain Macheath, 
ind that of Miss Rosa Corri, as Polly. With a handsome 
igure, a powerful soprano voice, and the peculiar anima- 
“ou aud vivacity that Madame Vestris possesses, it was to 
be expected that she would succeed as Macheath. She 
played the part with great spirit, and executed the duets 
and solos in admirable style, particularly the song * How 
"'appy could [be with either,’ which was most rapturously 
‘ncored. She looked the character uncommonly well, 
ind with a scarlet frock coat, white trowsers, a blue silk 
‘eckeloth, and a round hat placed on one side of the head, 
*onld have passed in Bond Street as the beau ideal of 
stiety and dissipation. Miss R. Corri is rather low in 
“ature, but she is well formed, possesses an intelligent 
“Ountenance, walks gracefully, and has a modest and 
sang emarnce er ia eng Vig 
7 , sang with singular sweetness and 
ee _ was loudly applauded. ‘ Cease your funning’ 
of ommane = See much spirit, and with such a richness 
oan merce it produced a loud encore. The other 
.. a . We equal taste and skill in the execution. 
men bee tum, and if he could be less of a gentle- 
racer, ah e an admirable representative of the cha- 

Mr. Williams enacted Lockit with a decree of 





talent which must preserve him to the London stage. 
The quarrelling scene between Peachum and Lockit was 
admirable, Mr, J. Rassell’s Filch was very good, and 
the Lucy Lockit of Mrs. C. Kemble was, as usual, excel- 
lent. The opera was deservedly received with the most 
rapturous applause, and has been repeated every evening. 


EnGiisHh Opera Hovuse.—The new opera, entitled 
H’oman’s Will—a Riddle, produced at this theatre with 
so much success, is founded on Chaucer's ‘ Wife of Bath’s 
Tale.’ The scene of the piece is transferred from the court 
of King Arthur to that of Mantua, and such additions 
made as are necessary to give the tale dramatic effect. 

The story may be told briefly. The Duchess of. Man- 
tua (Mrs Chatterley) wishes to dispose of her daughter, 
the Princess Clementine (Miss Kelly), in marriage to the 
Duke of Milan (Mr. Rowbotham), who is secretly loved 
by Lady Isabel (Miss Carew). The heiress of Mantua 
has however fixed her affection on Cesario (Mr. Pearman), 
who is hated by the duchess, and who enjoins him to the 
solution of a riddle on which his life depends. This 
enigma is as follows :— 

‘Richer, poorer, humbler, higher, 
What does woman most desire, 
Be it good, or be it ill 

What is woman’s constant will ?? 


Cesario sets out and inquires of every female the solu- 
tion of the mystery; in the mean time, the Duke of Mi- 
lan arrives at Mantua, and Clementine, to avoid the match, 
leaves the palace, follows Cesario, and successively en- 
counters him in the disguise of a milk maid, the mistress 
of the milk maid, a gipsey, and a witch, and gives him va- 
rious answers to his riddle. The Duke of Milan, fired with 
indignation at the supposed affront put upon him, declares 
war against Mantua, but being defeated by Ceario in di:- 
guise, he makes peace by narrying the lady Isabel. The 
princess, in the disguise of a witch, accosts Cesario after his 
victory, urges him to go to court, and presents him with a 
scroll, coutaining the much-wished-for solution, on the con- 
dition of granting any request his benefactress may prefer. 
Cesario hastens to court, and, in the presence of the 
duchess, declares the solution of woman’s will,—* is to 
have her will.’ At this moment the priucess appears as 
the witch, demands the hand of Cesarioas her reward, and 
the duchess compels the execution of his promise; they 
are married—the witch throws off her disguise, and pre- 
sents herself to her enraptured husband, the beautiful 
Clementine. Much as we have often admired Miss 
Kelly, we never saw her to more advantage. In the va- 
rious disguises that she assumed, she played with powerful 
effect ; the songs appeared peculiarly adapted to her, and 
she executed thein delightfully. Pearman aud Miss Ca- 
rew had good chaiacters, aud they gave the songs in their 
happiest style. Harley was suited to a hair; he played the 
character of a cook, which was full of gastronomic jokes, 
and had two comic songs, which lost nothing in his hauds, 
Mr. Bartley, as chamberlain to the Duchess of Mantua, 
was an accomplished courtier, and of course a foreseeing 
politician, Mrs. Chatterley was a fine representative of 
the haughty spirit which distinguished the character of the 
Duchess of Mantua. The music, with the exception of 
Mr. Harley’s two comic songs, (by Mr. Pindar, of Bath,) 
was composed by Mr. Davy; it 1s very pleasing, and some 
of it possesses great beauty. ‘The scenery and dresses are 
splendid, and furnish a proof of the liberality of the mana- 
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gers, which has, in the present instance, been rewarded 
with complete success. 

Surrey THeatre.—The attractions of this house have 
been great during the last week. Mr. Dibdin’s excellent 
burlesque of Harleyuin Hoax, was admirably played. 
The Prophecy and Richard the First, present charms 
which it would be a libel on the public taste were they 


not appreciated. 
NTO LLY SELL TT UTS mE 


Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 


Magnetism.—Certain magnetical discoveries are now in 
course of trial, for which we are indebted to Mr. Barlow, one 
of the mathematical professorsin the Royal Military Academy, 
viz. that in every ball or mass of iron, if a plane be conceived 
to pass from north to south, inclining, in these latitudes, at an 





angle of 1940, (or the complement of the dip,) and a compass | 


be pointed any where in this plane, it will not be affected by 
the iron, but point due north and south, the same as ifno iron 
were in its vicinity. ‘This plane, Mr. B. has every reason to 
suppose, will change its position with the dip, or latitude, so 
as to become parallel to the horizon at the pole, and perpendi- 
cular to it at the equator; and itis this fact which Captain 
Jartholomew is cuarged to determine, as far as it can be done, 
in the parts he is about to visit, while Lieut. Parry is supposed 
to be making corresponding observations in Baffin’s Bay. Mr. 
Barlow has also discovered that the magnetic quality of iron 
resides wholly in the surface, so that an iron shell, weighing 
only three pounds four ounces, will act as powerfully on the 
needle asa solid ball of the same dimension te Ps up- 
wards of three hundred pounds; and by a judicious applica- 
tion and combination of these two facts, he has projected an 
extremely easy method of counteracting the local attraction of 
vessels. : 
Dreams.—Mr. Andrew Carmichael has published a very in- 
genious theory of dreaming. He enumerates no less than 
seven different states of sleeping and waking: 1. When the 
entire brain and nervous system are buried in sleep; then 
there is a total exemption from dreaming. 2. Whensome of 
the mental organs are awake, and all the senses are asleep; 
then dreams occur, and seem to be realities. 3. Whenthe 
above condition exists, and the nerves of voluntary motion 
are also in a state of wakefulness; then may occur the rare 
phenomenon of somnambulism. 4. When one of the senses 
is awake, with some of the mental organs; then we may be 
conscious, during our dream, ofits illusory nature. 5. When 
some of the mental organs are asleep, and two or more senses 
awake; then we can attend to external impressions, and no- 
tice the gradual departure of our slumbers. 6. When we are 
totally awake, and in full possession of all our faculties and 
powers. 7. When under these circumstances, we are so oc- 
cupied with mental operations, as not to attend to the impres- 
sions of externa! objects ; and then our reverie deludes us 
like adream. 








Che Wee. 


CHL LAF 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 


CLA E 


A Great Personage.—A young woman was a short time ago 
brought before the mayor of a town in the west of England, 
who, like all other mayors, possessed the most acute under- 
Standing. Several questions were proposed to her, and among 
the rest, what she had been ?—To which she answered, ‘I have 
been a princess, a queen, a mistress, a widow, &c. I have 
planted a dagger in the breast of a tyrant.’ The magistrate 
begantotremble ; when, on farther examination, it appeared 
that she had been an actress ! 

Bull.—The Intelligencer, in the excess of its benevolent 
wishes towards the Queen, hopes she will be able to wipe off 
he indelible stain cast upon her character. 
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A critique on Mr. Hobday’s picture of the Rothschild family ; 
our next. amily jy 

Alpheus and Lucius are received, and under consideration 

We thank our correspondent at Brompton for his kind and libe 
offer, and, although circumstances may not render our a 
ourselves of it neccssary, we are not the less sensible of th 
intended. 

Errata, p. 478, col.2, 1. 2, for ‘ Christother’ r ‘ 
and 479, cat. 1, after 1. 43, read ¥, 9; 7. = Christopher, 
ee 
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The great success which has attended ** Pinnock’s Catechisms of the 
Arts and Sciences,” and the high encomiums which have been be. 
stowed on them bya liberal Public, have induced the Publishers 
to follow up that Series by another, which is now ina state of 
great forwardness, and for Usefulness and Cheapness, they presume 
is unrivalled, entitled 


PINNOCK’s COUNTY HISTORIES; or the HIS. 
TORY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. In Parts, price 
One Shilling each. 

Each County is published separately, (price 1s.) and is therefore 
complete in itself; containing a compendious and accurate account 
of its History and TOPOGRAPHY, its ANTIQUITIES, natural and arti- 
ficial CuRTOSITIES, local Peculiarities, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, 
&e,; comprising also the BioGRAPHY of its most EMINENT PERsons; 
and every local information to be met with in larger Statistical 
Works ; and embellished by a neat and correct Travelling Map. 

The Publishers anticipate that the County Histories will meet 
with the liberal support of the public in general, as their contents 
are highly useful and interesting to people of every age aud in every 
class of Society ; but they beg to assure the Instructors of Youth, 
who have been so long their liberal Patrons, that they are peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of Education, and contain that kind of hocal 
information with which every Parent must wish his Child should be 
made acquainted ; while not a phrase or sentence has been admitted 
into them that can be objected to. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. . 
They consist of the following subjects, price Ninepence each i= 


Arithmetic General Knewledge | Mineralogy . 
Ancient History Geography Modern History 
Astronomy Geometry Morality 
Architecture Greek Grammar Music 
Agriculture Heraldry Mythology 
Algebra History of England Natural History 
Bible and Gospel History of Scotland | Navigation 
British Geography History of Ireland Ornithology 
Botany History of France Perspective — 


History of Rome Painting in Oil 
History of Greece Poetry 
History of America | Religion 


British Biography 
British Law 
Classical Biography 


Chemistr Icthyology Rhetoric vm 
+ eener i Italian Grammar Religious Denomin# 
Drawing Land-Surveying tions “wn 
Electricity Latin Grammar Scripture Fe lias 
Entomology Logic Trade and C0 


Universal History: 


Medicine Use of the Globes 


English Grammar 
Mental Philosophy 


French Grammar 
First Catechism ie 

London: published by Pinnock and Maunder, Mebeters 4 
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